IO                      CRISIS IN VALUES AND  CRIMINAL  LAW
B.   SUICIDE.
Suicide is something in the nature of a test-case. In his treat-
ment of suicide, more than in that of many other offences of
much greater practical significance, the legislator can show
whether he realizes that life is no longer regarded as an absolute
value ; whether he has grasped the difference between law and
morality and the limitations and purposes of the criminal law
and of the penal system. The demand for the abolition of all
penal sanctions attached to suicide or attempted suicide means
no approval of self-destruction ; nor does it imply any disregard
of human life or any claim that the State should never be allowed
to interfere in this sphere. In no way does it represent the mere
expression of an individualistic and, in a purely negative sense,
liberalistic policy. True as it is, that individualists and liberals
are also in favour of such abolition, it is significant that the
Criminal Codes of no totalitarian State, be it Soviet, German or
Italian, penalize attempted suicide. In every strong community,
totalitarian or liberal, suicide will be regarded as undesirable and,
as a rule, even as anti-social, since it may weaken the productive
potential of State and Society and is indicative of the absence of
that optimistic attitude to life which is essential for their well-
being. If it becomes a mass phenomenon, as it has in certain
periods of human history, it must inevitably undermine the
foundations of the whole body politic. True as all this is, we are,
however, forced to admit that suicide belongs to those anti-social
actions which cannot be fought with the weapons at the disposal
of modern criminal law. In a penal system that is not exces-
sively cruel or stigmatizing, punishment cannot act us a deterrent
on an individual who has already shown his readiness to throw
away his life. Can it be of any value as a reformatory and
re-educative measure ? It has recently been argued by experts
of progressive and humanitarian views l that criminal proceedings
under an enlightened penal system offer the best opportunity to
ensure that persons with suicidal tendencies are properly looked
after and treated at a time when they are most in need of physical
and mental care. Such arguments, if actually true, are nothing
but a serious indictment of the existing system of social* and
particularly mental health, services. It should not be beyond the
1 W. Norwood East, Medical Aspects of Crime, p. 142 ; Douglas Ktrr, Edinburgh
Medical Journal^ 1942, p, 489. Against the present practice Sir Odl T, Curr,
Concerning English Administrative Law, p. 109.